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ABSTRACT 

In this document \the jxupri^ations of rapid social 
.change and the need for. eduCatorsxto 'prepare teacher^ and 
adiinistratprs for future educational innovation are discussed. 
SUgg^tions for change in schools of higher education are oade in the 
.V fblloving areas: (1) Anticipating problems... Educational change vill 
inevitably be faced vith criticisi, and it is inpcrtant that probleas 
be^ahticipated sor far as it is possible and preveisi^ive or remedial 
. actions planned in advance.^ Bajpr profclens are most likely to be of 
^ sij^ .types r resistant individuals and groups, resource allocation, 
robe expectations, availaJ^iXity of instructional^ nateriaXjB, and 
provision of field-based experiences. (2) Change Strategy. To be * 
prepared for change, a strategy , must ke developed. Five points are 
made, on t.bis s*ub ject: (a) Identify basic. assHiipt ions and objectives, 
obtaining participation of all those vho cay ^e^ involved in 
developing and implenenting the program, (b) Develop specific 
^objectives to form the.b^sis for program deVeLopment. (c) Develop 
^implementation procedures, including specificCccmpbnents of>the 
— system afi d group arid individual functions, (d) Install the system-, 
providing faculty, time, encouragement, and incentive, (e) Provide for 
feedback regarding operation ojC the system, evaluate, and revise. (3) 
Organizational atrircture. The prime organizational ingredient is 
> support from the highest administrative levels of the^ college and 
, university and from the dean and/or department Bead. The change . 
effort should be a& central to the total teacher education ' 

effort. The suggestids^s^n this article are made to help 
futur^r centered teacher education to app\y sound management 
techniques to program -improvement efforts. (JD) 
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Recent proposals to improve teacher* preparation have 
^ "emphasized giving attention to the development of specific*, 
\* teaching competencies and to the need fqr "school-based" 
' programs. "Competency-based" concepts (including the 
narrower "perf ormanced-based" ideas) require that teacher 
preparation programs make explicitly known to student the 
competencies they are to acquire and the means to be used 
in determining the adequacy of competency de^velopment. The 
student -must either be able to demonstrate ability to 
promote desirable learning or exhibit behaviors known to 
promote it. "School-based" programs emphasize early and 
continuous involvement of teacher education studejits ih ' ' 
elementary and sepondary school classrooms, with school 
, "practitioners intimately involved in the design,* control, 
'and operation of school-based teacher education experience. 

^ ^ Most teacher educators now at least give lip. service 
to the~ need for changing preparation programs in accordance 
withi-fehe abpve premises. To do btherwise invites* both the 
scorn of "authorities" and the wraths, of citizens and 
legislators demanding "accountability." Proposals and 
v." verbal acceptance do not add up to action, however, and as yet 
little substantive change has occurred in most, teacher pre- 
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paration programs, , Smoke, and dust are. produced .iJy. energetic . 
deans and "ijinovators, "^U/t an objjective- observer * can usually 
fin<i littl^ real iiuproveTueht or 'even significant change at 
-most colleges and universities preparing teachers. 

I.t's time to^ stop talking, or at best, playing -»with* 
insignificant pieces of teacher preparatiori programs. There 
is now enough' experience and evidence available from several 
years of f itful ^starts and stops to provide an intelligent 
base for concrete action to provide better beg*inning teachers 
Most of. us in teacher education realize we should do more to 
improve our programs, but we usuajliy haven't had the sOppor- 
tunity to learn how to- get it done. Much theoretical liter- 
ature is available, Idutsfew specific "how to" suggestions carl 



be found. 

. - . . . , 

The suggestions in this article are' made in an attempt 

^ . . 

to gather the collective experiences^ and reactions of those 
who recently have l^een/fnost active in attempts to improve 
teacher ^educatioi)'', with the purposd of giving practical help 
to others who ar^ serious about preparing better teachers. 
Provision of a "recipe" is not , intended, but. some pjracticle 

r * 

'suggestions will be made, with the understanding that these 
should be somewh&t .modified ;to sUit individua]> situations 
and preferences. . » • V 

H ■ > • _ ' ■ : 

RATIONALE AND ASSUMPTIONS 

.Authorities agreet that o,ur society and the world in 
general will continue to change at an/ increasing speed. 



-.B^vin Toffler,- Harold Shane,*, and others have pointed out the 
eixtreme dangers of failure on the part of schools and other 
social Institutions to adapt to the revo.lutionary needs re- 
suiting frpm ttiese changes*. Surrounded, and somewhat ovea:- 
whelmed, by such statements and prophecies, educators must 
still" devise systems to help future adults cope with their 
world. These systems must bimlt on a rationale and as- 
sumptions- appropriate, to both present and the future. » 
An appropriate label for tlxem woura seem to *be r "future- 
centered teacher preparatiqn. . 
» * *, . * 

*. Assumptions related to edu'catipn and education^'al insti- 

tutions which will continue to be valid during this decade 

' >• ^ < 

and into the next have been proposed by numerous individuals . 
and groups. K summary vjou.Id include the ^ following: 

„ 1. Pressures, for changes in American and worldwide 

so6ial structures will persist hnd probably increase. 
2. The nxambers/* and types of peoffle served by .educational 

sys1:ems will continue to expand. * . * ' • 

,3. The continued rapid growth oi knowledge* will require 
extensive a drj - i^sLm ents in .curriculum content* and 
emphasis. 

4. Competitioi for public fu^ds will become more severe. 

s a social' institution', will develop an * 
increased wor.ld perspective. ^ 
* 6. .Education will increasingly becorj^'*^ iifelpng en^eavdr 



7/ Educators will be Qven more, sub jeqt to the scrutiny 
and demands of an informed 'and demanding' clientele • 
8, Student expectations aiid attitude-. toward school will 
^become more "^questioning/ -with increasing demands' to 
influfence school oper^tign. 
.9, Additional changes, in family ^rid community life 

will put heavier burdens • on schools.- . / * 

Translating general* statements about societal changes ' 
and implications for educatioh into specific recommendations , 
for the preparation of teacBers is our next task^ Several 
ass.umptions appear appropriate and' heipf ul: 

Signif icant learning occurs onl^ when a person 
perceiVes the task to be personally rewarding and 
self -enhancing. - - 

2. Positive, supportive environments best facilitate 
indivicjual learning and deye^opment/.^v > \ 

3. The individuality of. each st\udetit xegjAires, adapta- 
tion to personal and professional; needs rates and 
ways of learning, and lea2?ning materials /and en- 

• /' ■ 

vironment. , . 

Students neeci opportunities for self-di/rection, self- 
motivation, and independent learning;' 
Practical,, field-based experienge iw k variety of 
settings*, must accompany,* and be closely related 
to, classroom ^learning actf vities.^^ . 



Compeljencies to be acquired by .students ^and ^assess- 

menjs criteria should be explicit and clearly \mder- 
* \ - 

*» . * " 

stood by students and instructional^ersonnel. 

Modern systems, technology should be used, in program 

design and operation, p^rovidihg continuous teedj^ack, 

evaluation/ and revision of program components. 

A,I1 persons cpncerne'd w-ith the education of teachers 

or affected by the prograims should share the orespon- 

sibility for it. • , ' . , 

The program should be ' profcHem- centered, inter- 

'disciplinary , field-based, flexible, ,an.d varied to 

itPSet student experience and ability levels.* 

Teaching personnel in the- program will work together 

' t ■ ■ ■ . ■ ^ 

consistent with principles of .teaming ^ind ,dif f ea^-- 
entiated^ staffing. * - 

Program Components will -be i^itegrate^^^hrough a . * 
modern mana^Jemeht- plan. . ^ - * 



PjlOGRAM-fiESIGN ELEMENTS . . 

A teacher education program deSig^d to serve' th6 assiimp- 
tions stated' above will- be quite .different fxom -the standard 
of' today. ' Variation and flexibility will be paif amount — In ^ 
'istudent goals ,and how they are achieved andL demonstrated;- in 

program components, th^ir content and sequence; in study group 

^ . • • _ . 

arrangements; and m study -materials and* instructional mfedia. 

Contenj^/'^^ill "fee drawn from three maj'or sources: (1)' the dis- ' " 

ciplirifes of philosophy, sociology, psychology / history , e-tc.;* 

(2)^ research t,in' communications , teaching and teaching behaviot^ - 

media, group processes and ^roup dynamics learning , ^humalf^, 

• ' ' \ : • ' 

development, etc.; ajid (3) empirical^ sources and. ejjperiences, 

.This content will probably 'be best organized irfto five content^ 

areas: "(1) analytical rStudy of teaching, X2) structures and 

uses of icnowledge (3)* concepts of human developmei>t and learnitig 

(4). designs for tBaching and learjiing, and (5) demonstration 

and evaluation of Jbe aching competencies. These content areas ^' 

may be taught somewhat separately and offered in sequence, burt 

a more desirable arrangement would relate each to the others 

in as broad a context as possible and organized for individuall- 

zation to meet each student's needs and desiresi. 

* 'a critical step in cjetermining basic program design ele- 

menjis involves the identification of specific competencies 

toward which the* various programs should belijdirected. From ' 

various competency lists now available and local ' faculty input, 

*■ * ^ * 

a set of competencies should be developed which is inclusive 



enough to s'^atisfy the most "'impojciaht requirements -for suc- 
CQssful teaching but limited necessary for iitipl(^e,ntatiorf* 
within existing constraints. j . ' * 

When .desir-ed com^etenfcies have been i-dentified,/ then 
• criteria and conditions ^or evaluati'on of 'their achi'eveme'nt * 

may be developed. These' may be^ as detailed and specific as 

. \ . ' ' ' • J • 

thh individuals involved fepl.ls necessary.^ * / 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, IMPLEMENTATION, AND EVALUATION 

To this point, we have ^en pr^arily concerried with ^ 
the identification of assumptions and principles tipon which 
a future-centered teacher preparation program should be based. 
This is* important, but it is what happens next that can'fnake 
a difference in teacher effectiveness. A system must be 
devised and put into operation. The follofwing suggestions ' 
abdut how to. get this job done are made on the basis of pat- 
terns 'which have been followed' in various experimental and 
developing programs across the country.' They must be adapted 
according to the r^alijties and desired existing in a local 
situation. ' , , , 

Anticipating Problems . , Problems will be encountered in 
any endeavor, so problems encountered in developing and opera- 
ting a new type ^ of teacher preparation program should not be 
alarming. • However, when changes -are attempted, those in ' 
charge .^re particularly vulneijable to criticism about the 
problems whi-ch occur. It.is^ therefore, particularly- important 
Cthat problems be Anticipated so far as is possible and pre- ^ 
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ventive or remedial actions platnned, in advance • ffajor probl^ems 
^are most likeXy *o be >of six , types : resist&n€ individuals 

and groups, resource allocation, phasing/ role -expectations., 
^avail^ility of instructional materials,- and provision o*f 

field-based exp.eriences. " . • . * 

^ost of the* more , serious problems of re'sistance are ^ 

likely to be* related to faculty attitude/, interest, "ahd 

competence. Competence might seem to be unrel-ated to Vresis- 

tance to program change, but 'the' most /common result of A 
•perceived lack of competence is' resist^an^ce or at' least a lack 

of > enthusiasm. Faculty •development^- necessary allocation 

of time '(often through some type'bfilo^d reduction), an 

^ ' • ^ ^ • ^ ^' 

appropriate reward system, a non- threatening atmosphere, and 

Strong, competent leadership are thj^ niobre important require- 

ments for overcoming problems ^i^riQividual . and group re 



Bri'^iiYi dual . and gr 
LndiMual, self-i 



sistance. Awareness of group or lndi^iL^i|ual, self-interests 
and entrench^ed ways of doing thingsj.sl Mlc^ -guide the develop- 
ment of innovative .plsns and procedlirt^;^ o,therwise they are 
,not likely to get very far. ® I > *^ 

Resource allocation is both dn^^Tor ih-e problems to be 

' ' • ' ' * • : St ' ' ' ' ' 

encountered and a prime opportunity in prbgrara development. 

Too of ten, change efforts have been attemp^ted in" the forjn of " 

work overloa4f 'and this multiplies tj|e\<)ther types X>f p-robiems 



encountered. Human, monetary, and phsriptcal resources must be 
identified and allocated specifically ^kd adequately to a 
change program. If this is aiot possibilj, then change should" 



not be attempted/ Before deciding that such allocation is 

not possible, however, sdme hard questions should be directed 

* • 

at traditional"* resource allocatiojis^ *" ' \ 

Phasing of program* change efforts is another potential 
source of^both, opportunity ahd problems Most educators, 
even those in administrative ?posi'ti^ns are woefully ignorant 
of moder;i ipanagement systems techniques) We tend tp "fly 
by the -seat of our pants" when some relatively simple ideas 
about management systems .could f)rovide valuable organization, 
feedback, evaluation, and revisionlaSsistarice. Some programs 
need to be phased* in gradually , '^while others are more likely 
to succeed if a more total' program -approach Is used. Deci- 
sions about which appi3oach to take and how to carry through 
mus^be carefully mad6 and followe*d, 'integrating progfam 
components through a irtodern management plan* 

CareTful^def inition of xole expectations is another area 
of ojieratibns which business and industry long ago learned 
is necessary. Some roles dn teacher education progr*am devel- 
opment may not Ipe defined as easily or exactly ^s those in 
business and industry, but every attempt should be made to 
provide fof clear understanding about roles to be included 
in the plan of operations. So*faf as' possible^ this should, 
be done at tlie beginning of a project^ but it will also need 
to be a pari; of the ongoing efforts to improve the operation 
on, the basis of fee'dback and evaluation. Faculty members, 

Administrators, staff personnel, and student roles should ^all 

e 



be identified,- clarified, and clearly understood by all* those 
involved in the program ^development* efforts • 

Many teacher education program development efforts have 
foundered on a lack of appropriate instructional materials. 
Several years ^ago, before competency-bas^d and field-based 

teacher education had gaihed wide attention, this was an . 

: « # * • 

unavoidable problem., It may still be difficult to fiiad^ 

appropriate ms^uctional materials, but many materials are* 

now available, and ide^s about Kpw to develop others are not • 

hard to find.. The impcTrtant thing is -to recognize/the impor- 

tance of" instructional material's and provide either for their 

r ' ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' 

acquisijbion* or development by local program personnel. Out- 

side sources may be helpful, but adaptations and_ IpcVl c^^velr- 

opment efforts are usually essential. 

; - % ' • 

Provision of adequate and .appropriate fi^ld-basted exper- 

■ ' • \L' • ^ 

dences for sti^aents is a particularly difficult pfoble'm in 
areas where large student populations mfust be accommodated in 
small towns and cit'ies. This may have severe implications"^ 
for repource allocation, in the form of transportation expanses 
or the provision of 'off -campus supervisory staff.. Whatever 
the problems, they must be adequately solved, if the necess'ary 

school-basfed experiences ar^ to be available to* studen^is. 

> »^ • 

Change Strategy . A plan to bring about change may taTce 

mahy forms; the important thing is that a change strategy 

be developed. . Th^/followr>^ ^dutline includes th^ more 

common elements^of successful teacher education program ' 



change strategy. 

I. Begin by identifying basic assumptions and objec- 
tives><utilizing maximum participation of all. those 
who- may latet:^ be involved in development and imple- 
mentation of the •'program. 
^2. From the basic assumptions and (bbjectives^ develop, 
more speci^ic^_ob3^<^tiYes ±o~ form the bases for 
program development and identify student compe- 
tencies 'to be included in the program. 

3. Develop implementation procedures, including specific 

components of the system and group and individual 

functions. I^is should usually be done- both on a» 
9 * 

■ ^ total program basis and by each working team. 

4. Install the syst;^m, j^roviding faculty time^ e'ncou- 
ragemen£>. and incentive^ Many times it is better 
to begin by changing a small part of the' program^ " 
using a- simple a system as possable* at first, moving 
fr6m.the traditional^ program to' one involving field- 

" ^ leased components, then to a more fully operating 

CBTE concept. Work within the regular course struc- 
•^ture and grading systems so far as possible. 

5. Provide foo^ feedback/ regarding 'operation of the 
system, evaluate, and^ revise. Continue to prpv^-de 

faculty rewards and incentive. 

1' 1 • . • 

Organizational Structure . ^ A particular organizational 
«« ^ ' t 

structti^e is not so importaiYt***to"'lhe success ot teacher edu- 
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cation prpgram change as is- the committment and* resource 
allocation devoted to , it. However, orgajiization .can faciii- 
tate such e^orts af^d should giet adequate attehtion. T?he 
prime organizational ingredient is ^ support from the highest, 
admin istrati-va levels of the college and university and 
from the dean and/or department' head. The change effort 

should be seen as central to^ the total teacher education 

♦ « 
;^ effort, n6t as a peripheral operation carr^Ted out /by a 

• smal^l* minority of thp faculty^ and students. The concept 
pf teaming i^ usually a good approach, with small groups of 
^faculty and students Jd^maining together for a significant' „ 

portion, if not all, o£ the students* teacher education 

" " ' • ' ' ■ ' ^ ' ■' 

experiences. Each teajn should have considerable, freedom 
.to^adapt .according, to individual- needs and prefe^iices of 
the -students and faculty members.. Again it should be men-» , 
tioned th^t the cybernetic qualities of a systems approach 
to org-anization and management should be utilized to the 
fullesi; extent ^possible. Those* involved in the change pro- 
" ceps should volunteer to do so, but they should be amply 

^rewarded^^nd* encouraged. . 

*• . ' * * » ' • * - 

^CONCLUSION ■ *•-' ' ' . " . ' ' 

^ Improvii^g teacher education programs is aot^asy, but 

it is not impossible, and it Reserves moire than unproducticve^ 

'I 

complaints, t'alk, or even proposal-making. Improvements are 
being made, and ^nough is now known about program improvement 
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elements ajid techniques to provide adequate guidelines for 
otWers who are motivated tp., do more than talk about making 
teacher education a truly professional enterprise. The 
suggestions in this -article 'should be helpful to those who 
wish to .prof it from what ha4\been learned about "future- 
centered" teacher education and to apply soijjid management 
techniques to program improvement efforts. 
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